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THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


HB ANCIENT MARI- 
NER: By Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. A pecu- 
liar book, made after the 
pattern of a volume de- 
vised by Horace Wal- 
pole and printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press in 1761. Rubricated 
side lines and initials. For this book Mr. W. 
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W. Denslow has made special initials and 
fourteen antique wood-cut ornaments by way 
of illustration. Price of the volume: 


Nine hundred copies in flexible chamois, satin 


lined, ‘ , ‘ . + $ 2.00 
Four hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum, specially il- 

lumined, ° ° e ° ° - 10.00 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE: On 
“Roycroft” paper. The initials and orna- 
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ments made especially for this book—hand 
illumined throughout. The price : 
Nine hundred copies, bound plainly in boards, $ 5.00 
Twelve copies on Classic Vellum, in full Le- 
vant—hand tooled, no two alike, each, 100.60 
So far as we know this is the only book ever 
printed in America on genuine Vellum—the 
material being prepared for us by the man 
who supplied William Morris all the Vellum 
that was used by the Kelmscott Press. This 
edition was prepared with great care and 
probably is the nearest approach to a per- 
fect book yet produced by the Roycrofters. 
TIME AND CHANCE: A Romance and a 
History— being the story of the life of a 
man. By Elbert Hubbard. In two volumes 
of 300 pages each— illustrated in photogra- 
vure. Bound in boards, leather backs and 
corners. Price for the set of two volumes, 
in box, $3.00. 


THE SONG-STORY OF THE LOVE OF 
AUCASSIN & NICOLETE: Translated out 
of the Ancient French by Andrew Lang. On 
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“ Roycroft”” paper, made at the vat by hand. 
Hand illumined throughout. 


940 in russet chamois, silk lined, $2.00 
Twenty-five copies on Imperial Japan, 5.00 


Where smooth the Southern waters run 
Through rustling leagues of poplars gray, 
Beneath a veiled soft Southern sun, 
We wandered out of Yesterday; 
Went Maying in that ancient May 
Whose fallen flowers are fragrant yet, 
And lingered by the fountain spray 
With Aucassin and Nicolete. 


THE ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP: By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. On “ Roycroft” paper, 
printed from a new font of Caslon type, with 
new initials, borders, and head & tail pieces 
designed by Mr. Samuel Warner—( Honest 


Roycrofter). 
925 in limp chamois—satin lined, $ 2.00 
Fifty copies specially illumined by Mr. Law- 

rence Mazzanovich, ° ° ° * 5.00 
Twenty-five copies on Japan Vellum, 10.00 


“The heart of the man is shown in that 
Essay on Friendship. He never did better, 
and may write forty years and never equal 
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it. *,* If Emerson never wrote anything 
else but that, his name in literature would 
endure.” —John Addington Symonds. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE: By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. In double columns, on 
“Whatman, after a format devised by Jen- 
son, all initials being drawn in, free-hand. 
A sumptuous piece of book-making. Bound 
in boards, suede leather back and corners. 
Nine hundred & fifty copies. Each, $7.50. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM : 
Being the FitzGerald translation of 1879; 
with the address of Hon. John Hay at the 
Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a preface. 
All initials, ornaments and head and tail 
pieces used were made especially for this 
edition. Initials in red and blue, alternating 
after the Oriental manner. The binding is 
rough chamois, olive green, satin lined: the 
whole effect being fairly pleasing. 


Nine hundred & ten copies, each, $2.00 
A few copies specially illumined, 5.00 
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4 SPECIAL LI 


FEW COPIES OF EACH BEIN( 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES 
OF FAMOUS WOMEN (De luxe edition) : 
Initials and paragraph marks drawn in by 
hand. Price, $10.00. 

ESSAYS OF ELIA: The initials all drawn 
in by hand, $2.50. 

A few specially illumined, $5.00. 
BALLADS OF A BOOK-WORM: By Irv- 
ing Browne. Price, $5.00. 

Twenty copies on Japan Vellum, $10.00. 


\VE 

ART AND LIFE: By Vernon Lee. On Im- 
perial Japan Vellum, in full Levant, hand 
tooled after a special design. A very elegant 
bit of book-making. $15.00. 
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RUSKIN-TURNER : On “ Whatman,” con- 
taining twelve reproductions of Turner mas- 
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ter-pieces on Japan Vellum. Hand illumined, 
full Levant, hand tooled. $20.00. 

UPLAND PASTURES: Hand illumined, in 
full Levant, hand tooled after a special de- 
sign. Price, $12.50. 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE: On “ What- 
man.” Initials drawn in by hand and also 
various water-color sketches. A quaint and 
curious book that has no duplicate—bound 
plainly in boards. $10.00. 


AS IT SEEMS TO ME: On “ Whatman,” 
one of forty copies, full Levant. Eight water- 
color sketches drawn in by hand. $25.00. 
SESAME & LILIES: On “ Whatman,” hand 
illumined, full Levant, hand tooled. Two 
copies, each, $20.00. 
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HE style in which you have re-printed ‘‘ Sesame 
& Lilies”’ is very pleasing to Mr. Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that this beautiful book goes far in 
P atoning for the typographical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
JAMES HULL LIPTON, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 


0 

j HE beautiful Roycroft book just reached me this 
i morning, and I write at once to tell you that we 
are all greatly pleased with it. Will you hand the 
enclosed check to the Bursar, with request that I be 
enrolled as a ‘‘ Life Member.’’ I am not quite sure 


” that I shall live ninety-nine years, but surely such 
¥ books as you make must conduce to longevity. 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN HAY. 
' Washington, Sept. 27, 1898. 
, SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 


ume. It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
The Bungalow. 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1898. 
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ER MAJESTY, the Queen, directs me to express 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard the pleasure she has 
had in the beautiful copy of **Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’”? The combination of paper, typogra- 
phy, illuminations and binding is so harmonious that 
the work has been given a place among the Queen’s 


intimate book treasures. 
HELEN BARSTOW, 


Assistant to the Librarian. 
Windsor Castle, June 18, 1898. 





HE volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 
LAURENCE HUTTON. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1898. 








HAND you cheque for the six books that have 
been safely received and sent on their way to 
make six dear friends happy. You must send me two 
copies of each one of the Roycroft books as issued, 
to my London address. I have just learned where 
East Aurora really is, and am quite provoked to 
think that I spent all last week at Buffalo and did 
not go out to see ‘* how you do it.” 
ELLEN TERRY. 

Pittsburg, Dec. 4, 1897. 


HE Roycroft books are a great pleasure to me * * 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Executive Mansion, Albany, May 6, 1899. 
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R the check enclosed please send me another 
** Rubaiyat.”? The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 
JOHN L. STODDARD. 
New York, July 27, 1898. 


URS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 
the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 
the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 


turns the leaves. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLB. 


Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1899. 
AM spending a week here with my friecd, Mrs, 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 
ARIOUS Kelmscott books are mine, and I am 
sure that Roycroft publications do not suffer any 
in comparison. Your books show a distinct personal- 
ity, and the small imperfections I find, only add to 
their charm, like a patch on beauty’s face. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
London, April 2, 1898. 


IS probably true that Moses had no Chafetian 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 
this book is a delight to the eye. I weuld be proud 
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to have some little thing of my own come forth from 
the Roycroft Shop, I. ZANGWILL. 
London, Dec. 1, 1897. 


R. E, S. WILLARD sends greetings to the 
Roycrofters and begs that they will record his 
permanent London address and send him one each 
of their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not 
be so captious as to criticise the ‘* Ruskin & Turner ’’ 
just received—let the fact that he encloses check be 
its own comment. 
Toronto, Jan. 10, 1898. 


HAVE seen some of. your books, and will ask 
you to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy 
each of the publications you have in stock. 
MODJESKA. 
Jan. 5, 1898. (Countess Bozenta. ) 


UR book-making is most quaint and pleasing 
withal. I am glad to say that my library holds 
several Roycroft volumes. E. C. STEDMAN. 
Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1897. 


HE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am show- 
ing them to my friends with intent to prove that 

the old world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who 
made such beautiful books while Columbus was dis- 
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covering America) you have done well. I cannot say 
you have improved on the Venetians, but you have 
nearly equaled them. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Hawarden, Sept. 18, 1897. 


OUR books come to me as a most agreeable rest 
and refreshment in a very busy life. I trust you 
will not fail to send me copies in duplicate of all your 
products. H. N. HIGINBOTHAM. 
Chicago, June 6, 1899. 


AST year I confined my giving of Christmas pres- 
ents to Roycroft books. This year I intend to do 
the same; so send me along as usual a dozen copies 
of each volume I have checked from your list. 
ALVA ADAMS. 
Executive Mansion, Denver, Col., Nov. 28, 1898. 


OU seem to get a lot of enjoyment out of your 
work; and in these days of hurry and rush and 
anxiety, that is much. I hope you are getting the re- 
ward you deserve— and this is a most generous wish. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cambridge, April 6, 1899. 


A QUEER lot of folks you are up there, but I 
rather like you, and like your work. I think I ll 
pack up and go and spend my old age with you, in 
the Forest of Arden, making Books and Things. 
J. Q. A. WARD. 
New York City, Jan. 1, 1899. 
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ALI BABA Of EAST AURORA: 
By Fra Elbertus, (also of East Au- 
rora) & Being an Appreciation, dis- 
creetly done, of the Life, Labors and 
Public Services of a Good Man and 
True ; with copious extracts from his 
Orphic Sayings, & instructive moral 
anecdotes relating to his Career, told 
for the Edification of the Young J_ 


® Portrait in photogravure on Imperial Japan, 
from the original canvas by Samuel Warner, 
F.R. S.A. 


» Edition limited to Six Hundred and Twenty 
Copies, on “‘ Roycroft”” watermark, hand-made 
paper. Bound in half-Morocco. The volume is 
now on the press, & orders will be booked and 
filled in rotation as received. Price, $ 5.00 


21 copies on Imperial Vellum, each 10.00 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
= 
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THE PHILISTINE 
THE DOUBTER. 
MPAHEN Jerry goes to don his sox 
He is befuddled quite, 
W For when he puts the left one on 
The left one is the right. 






But seems to me he ought to see, 
Unless of mind bereft, 

That wher he puts the right on first, 
The other is the left. 


If yet the quandary remains, 

Let this plan be reverst, 

Let him put on the first seck last, 
And put the lagt on, first. 

—J. Cal Watkins. 









OF. EDWIN MARK. 
HAM spent a day with us 
recently. The title of Pro- 
fessor is too cheap for so 
excellent a man, so, with 
your permission, I ‘ll call 
him Mister, which means 
Master. Mr. Markham is 
the man who wrote ‘“‘ The Man with the Hoe.” 
When Mr. Markham arrived at the shop, Saint 
Gerome, Sammy the Artist, Ali Baba & I were 
just starting for the potato field, each armed 
with a hoe. Mr. Markham lafft heartily at our 
appearance and thought it was a planned re- 
ception ; but it was n’t, it was all purely acei- 
dental @ ® 

I sent one of the boys to the barn to find an- 
other hoe. Mr. Markham did not shy, & when 
he was provided we started away. We reacht 
the field, and hoed. 

Mr. Markham is no stranger to a hoe. He is 
hearty, bronzed, and his white hair and beard 
quite belie his strong fizeek and boyish spirit. 
® As we hoed we discussed the “‘ hoe-man.” 
Probably I know more clearly than Mr. Marke 
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ham does, himself, just what he had in view 
when he wrote “ The Man with the Hoe.” 

So I explained to Mr. Markham what he meant. 
He was grateful @ # 

The trouble with the hoe-man is too much hoe 
—it is hoe-congestion. 

The hoe is all right, and all men should hoe. 
® If all men hoed a little, no man would have 
to hoe all the time. 

To hoe all the time slants the brow. 

To never hoe tends to hydrocefalus & nervous 
prostration 

Many men never hoe, because, they say, “I 
don’t have to.” It is a fool’s answer. 

Then very many men are not allowed to hoe— 
the land is needed for game preserves. And in 
a country called Italy, where the true type of 
hoe-man is found most abundantly, there is an 
army of two hundred & fifty thousand fighting 
men who have to be fed with the things the 
hoe-man digs out of the ground. 

Wherever there are many soldiers there are 
also many hoe-men. 

Some one must hoe. 

All food and all wealth are hoed out of the 
ground } ® 

If you never hoe, and yet eat, you are slanting 
the forehead of the hoe-man and adding to that 
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stolid look of God-forsaken hopelessness UA 
If you help the hoe-man hoe, he will then have 
time to think, and gradually the shape of his 
head will change, his eye will brighten, the 
coarse mouth will become expressive, and at 
times he will take his dumb gaze from the earth 
and look up at the stars. 

Let us all hoe—a little. 





s|LL adown the ages society 
has made the mistake of 
crucifying its Saviors be- 
tween thieves. That is to 
Say, society has recognized 
in the Savior a dangerous 
quality—something about 
® him akin to a thief, and 
his career has been cut short. 
We have telefones and trolley cars, yet we 
have not traveled far into the realm of spirit, 
and our X-ray has given us no insight into the 
heart of things. Should the Savior come back 
to-day and preach the same gospel he taught 
before, we would n’t do a thing to him! 
Society is so dull and dense, so lacking in 
spiritual vision, so dumb and beast-like that it 
dees not know the difference between a thief 
and the only-begotten Son of God. 
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» In a frantic effort to ferget its hollowness it 
takes to parchesi and progressive euchre, and 
seeks to lose itself and find a solace in tiddle- 
dywinks. # Now and then it blinks stupidly 
and cries, ‘Away with him!” or it stops its 
games long enuff to pass gall and vinegar 
on a spear to one it has thrust beyond the pale. 
For the woman who has loved much, society 
has but one verdict : Crucify her! The best and 
the worst are hanged on one tree,—there are 
no distinctions. In the abandon of a great love 
there is a God-like quality which places a wom- 
an very close tothe holy of holies, and yet 
such a one, not having complied with society’s 
edicts, is thrust out, and society, Pilate-like, 
washes its hands in innocence. 

The PHILISTINE is read by neither children 
nor fools, and so I do not hesitate to say: The 
woman of Experience is the only one who can 
raise society to a higher level, and take it out 
of the weak, perfumed hands of those given 
over to pretense and affectation. 

Foolish indeed is the prophet who would ad- 
vocate a course of sin as fit preparation for a 
higher life, and yet foolish and false indeed is 
the man who does not know that without “sin” 
there can be no progression. 

The woman who can save society is the one 
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whom society thrusts out. Knowing the shal. 
lowness and worthlessness and nothingness 
of the sordid world of sense and show, she 
might lead her sisters out into a higher life— 
the life of the spirit # But their cry ever is, 
Away with her, Away with her! 

® Of course I know that the impulse which 
prompts society to thrust out certain ones is the 
frantic reaching out for self-preservation # 
Whether the smug, self-satisfied Society of 
pink-tea and cheese-straws is worth preserva- 
tion is a question the future will have to pass 
upon. It is possible that its “‘embalmed” vir- 
tues will some day speak for themselves, like 
that can of roast beef which exploded in the 
august presence of a Board of Investigation. 


» 

CCORDING to the report- 
ers, my friend Dr. Wende 
of Buffalo has been talking 
about Christian Science. 
Practicing fizishuns should 
not have too much to say 
about C. S., since C. 8. has 
caused them to muff many 

a fat fee, which otherwise would have gone 

straight into their grab-bag. When you talk 

about your rivals no one cares much concern- 
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ing what you say, for # is always remembered 
that you are a prejudist party. 

I am a fizishun, too, but as I de not practice— 
merely preach, altho I really never have com- 
pleted my education—I feel I have a perfect 
right to make a few modest remarks on the 
subject HH 

According to the reporters, Dr. Wende has is- 
sued a sort o’ Fitzsimmons- Sharkey challenge, 
thus : “* We will take ten sick men, and if Chris- 
tian Science heelers will cure any one of them 
in six weeks I ll turn Christian Science myself. 
And after the heelers have given them up, if I 
cannot cure several of them I ’ll forfeit a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

I hardly think Dr. Wende ever made any such 
challenge, for so far as I know, he does not use 
intoxicating liquors to excess. 

@ It is hardly possible that the chief Health 
Officer of the city of Buffalo would seriously 
consider taking ten sick men to experiment on. 
@ They take paupers and children and inject 
’em full of poison, in certain New York and 
Boston hospitals, watching the results, noting 
amount of fever produced, swellings, retchings, 
ravings, final collapse, etc., all this in the in- 
terests of science, but for a reputable doctor to 
experiment upon ten sick men in the interests 
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of Christian Science would be a new departure. 
® You will note that the Doctor is willing the 
Christian Science people should have first } 
crack at the ten sick men, which shows the 
good Doctor has a certain degree of faith in C. 
S., for being a sympathetic man and kind, he 
surely would not allow these innocent beings 
to perish for lack of treatment. So we ’ll just 
imagine the challenge is accepted and ten sick 
men are taken willy nilly and subjected for six 
weeks to what Dr. Wende calls ‘“‘monkey in- 
cantations.” 

The Doctor does not believe the incantations 
will kill any of ’em—they simply would remain 
sick—just where they were. 

And here is where the strange and tragic part 
comes in: In the natural course of events these 
ten men would all get well within six weeks. 
Not that C. S. would “heal” them—nature 
cures, and ninety-nine out of every hundred 
sick persons recover if nothing at all is done 
for them fF ® 

So in case the ten men recover no one can say 
whether they got well thru the help of the in- 
cantations or in spite of them. 

Should they all remain sick, however, to the 
end of six weeks, and Doctor Wende then took 
them in hand, and they then got well, the C. S. 
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folks would declare that their regaining of ® 
health was in consequence of C. S. treat- 
ment previously administered, and in spite of 
Dr. Wende’s boluses. Should they all die on 
Dr. Wende’s hands he would probably (being 
human) declare they died on account of being 
permeated with too much incantation, and he 
would want another trial, giving him first 
whack at ten more invalids. 
This would probably suit the Christian Scien- 
tists, for almost their entire business has been 
the “healing” of patients whom the doctors 
had given up or the patients who had given up 
the doctors ® 
But how can any good ever come out of Chris- 
tian Scientists accepting the challenge of Dr. 
Wende ? ® ® 
The fact is that this matter of “healing "” and 
“curing ’’ is largely in the maze. Men get sick 
and men get well. If they take Dr. R. S. V. 
Pierce’s Golden Discovery and get well, R. S. 
V. P. says “I done it,” and puts their pictures, 
and his own, in the “‘ Weekly Blizzard.” 
If Dr. Wende’s patients survive, Dr. Wende 
says, “ If you had resorted to incantations you 
would now be dead.” 
Both Dr. Pierce’s and Dr. Wende’s patients 
often “doctor” until their money is gone and 
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faith, too, and then they turn to C. S.—and get 
well. Why they get well most Christian Scien- 
tists will glibly explain, but I do not believe 
that the Christian Science people really know— 
they think they know, and are therefore sat- 
isfied » & 
I once heard a leading Professor in Bellevue 
Medical College say that there were only three 
drugs that could be relied upon. And further, 
while we could calculate the immediate effect 
of these drugs, no one could say just what their 
after effects were. For instance, in the many 
secondary symptoms of syfilis, so-called, no 
doctor can say which manifestation is the ef- 
fect of the disease and which the result of the 
mercury that has been given to cure it. 
With the Pleasant Pugnacious Pollywog Per- 
cival Pellets there is a pretty certain immediate 
result, but what the after effect is the kind gen- 
tleman who makes them never explains, neither 
does he care a dam. 
Wise and honest fizishuns admit their ignor- 
ance concerning the mystery of life. How it 
comes, makes its own body, wavers, flickers, 
grows bright again, and at last goes out in ray- 
less night, leaving its outgrown shell on life’s 
unresting sea—does a woman in Concord, N. 
H., know all about these things ? 
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No, Dearie. 
Does R. S. V. P. who sails the ocean blue in a 
flim-flam yacht? 
No, no, no! 
And how about Dr. Wende? 
Well, he knows nothing to speak of, either. 
And you? 
I? I am as ignorant as the rest—I only watch 
the antics of mankind from underneath the 
Bough, with thou beside me singing in the 
Wilderness. 

a 
OING up and down in the 
land and to and fro in it is 
a host of mean, sordid peo- 
ple who pose as filanthro- 
pists and claim to scatter 
sunshine as they go. Noth- 
ing is so depressing as the 
society of one of these op- 
timistic reformers % Whenever one of them 
bumps into me, extends his clammy hand in 
greeting and expresses such fulsome interest 
in my soul’s salvation, it is a consolation to 
think of my dear little book-binder there at his 
table in the Roycroft Shop. The High-binder is 
worth all the reformers who ever yelled them- 
selves hoarse: he simply is intent on doing his 
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work, and doing his work well, gets a genuine 

joy out of it # He minds his own business, 

speaks when spoken to, never loses his temper 
nor gets into a fussy fret about matters that do 
mot concern him. I sing peans to the man 
who minds his own business! 

* 

HERE may be a half dozen 
men in America who can 
write as well on current 
topics as William Marion 
Reedy of the St. Louis 
“ Mirror,” but I do not 
know who they are. Reedy 
writes as he feels, writes 

for his ear, and therefore melodiously, and into 
all of his work he infuses his own strong, stub- 
born personality # 
Very often Reedy is dead wrong in his conclu- 
sions: that is to say he does not express the 
things I hold as truth. On the subject of Meta- 
fisics he is not out of the kindergarten, and yet 
he will throw out his opinions as tho he were 
seated over a tripod. 

Usually Reedy so covers his tracks that you 

cannot follow him with a logical stuft club. 

He knows a fancy duck, and can dodge all sorts 

of filological missiles by declaring his language 
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was only symbolic, imaginative, or poetic. But 
when he tells us that “the late Robert Bonner 
did more than any other American for the 
American thorobred horse,” we have him. Ev- 
ery youngster who plays hookey around the 
railroad station at East Aurora knows that 
Robert Bonner never had anything to do with 
thorobred horses. His hobby was trotters. And 
even George H. Heafford knows the difference 
between a thorobred and a trotter. 

I read no daily papers and seldom dally with 
new books, yet I read all that Reedy writes, 
because he makes me think. He teaches me by 
antithesis. But the Editor of the “‘ Mirror ”’ oc- 
casionally voices deathless truth : all writers do, 
at times, I suppose. 

When Reedy explained just why Heafford’s 
fourteen girl stenografers wept in korus when 
Heafford called them up & read my “ Garcia”’ 
thing to them, it showed how this red-headed 
Milesian has a sykik vision that can go to the 
heart of things like a cathode ray. 

It has long beena mystery why Heafford’s 
girls wept—Heafford did not know & the girls 
never explained. As the girls were competent, 
and each had a good position, my remarks 
about stenografers who answered advertise- 
ments surely could not be construed as apply- 
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ing to them. Mr. Chas. S. Lee ofthe Leevi Wal- 
ley says they wept because their chief wrote 
letters to the newspapers when he had n’t any- 
thing to say; Mr. Perkins of the C. B.&Q. 
thinks the reason for their tears was that they 
did n’t know a man who could carry a message 
to Garcia; while Mr. B. F. Horner of the Nickle 
Plate flatly declares that the idea of being dic- 
tated to by a man like Heafford would make 
any sane woman weep. 

Reedy, however, informs a waiting world that 
Heafford’s girls cried because they fully real- 
ized that what I said about the incompetency 
of many people who are out of a job, is God’s 
truth. Says Mr. Reedy: “If the East Aurora 
School of Filosofy should ever put forth foolish 
and inane edicts, the words would not make a 
ripple on the surface of the stream of thought. 
Absurdity is too common torefute. But the sad 
part about the facts set forth in the ‘ Message 
to Garcia’ is that they are true. To deny that 
incompetent people are often out of work 
would be imbecility ; but the real question that 
confronts us is, how can these incompetents be 
made to see that the only way to hold a posi- 
tion, and insure promotion, is to do one’s work 
—make yourself necessary to the business. One 
stenografer I know, who is now out of employ- 
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ment, has had six positions within a year. And 
every one of those six firms where this man 
workt now has a stenografer to take the place of 
the one who was sent away. This man who was 
sent away undoubtedly suffers severely—he 
feels that the world is down on him, but he is 
wrong in his conclusions—the world needs him, 
and the only person who stands in his way is 
himself. The powerlessness to help such a one 
must wring the heartof every sympathetic per- 
son ; so the real reason why Heafford’s steno- 
grafers wept was because they saw that Hub- 
bard’s statements were true—sternly true.” 

Of course I may be wrong about it, being hu- 
man, but it seems to me that in the remarks 
just truthfully quoted, Col. Reedy of St. Louis 
strikes thirteen. 

¥ 

ERSONALITY reveals it- 
self especially in head- 
gear. Fashion decrees that 
all men who do not have 
their hair cut to a certain 
length, and in a certain 
way, shall be anathema, & 
without the pale. Now the 
man of spirit rebels against this universal at- 
tempt of society to make all men look and act 
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alike. Wild animals are alike, and with them 
there is no progression. You cannot tell one 
wild pigeon from another, and in jack rabbits all 
personality is completely ironed out. This is 
what society is constantly trying to do for her 
members—make them revert to a type. 

But the strong man knows that progress is only 
obtainable by the exercise of individuality. 
He thinks as he pleases, writes as he feels, ex- 
presses himself in his own way, and confronts 
ossified social smugness by letting his hair 
grow long, when society’s edict has ordered it 
short. Further than this, he glorifies his dome 
of thought by covering it with a peculiar hat. 
To wear a hat just like everybody else does is 
to outwardly acknowledge that your head thinks 
the same thoughts that all other heads think. 
If you have reason to believe that you have a 
peculiar head, you adornit in apeculiar way @ 
To wear a hat that is long out of fashion, or 
one devised by your own genius, is to throw 
down the gauntlet to the bourgeoisie, and say: 
** Behold! As I now cover my thinkery with a 
hat different from the one you prescribe, so do 
I think thoughts that are to you impossible.” 
® It is with our hat that we bestow homage, 
placate our enemies, or affront our foes. 

To attractive young women, pretty widows, or 
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parties rated in R. G. Dun & Co. ZXXX, or 
above, we raise our hats with a flourish and 
completely uncover the thinkery ; to unattract- 
ive maidens, or married women who are known 
to be needlessly happy in their domestic rela- 
tions, we just barely lift the hat; to vinegar- 
faced virgins who abjure the fluffiness of the 
fluffy shirt-waist, and to all those on moderate 
salaries, we merely jerk the hand toward the 
brim of our hat, and let it go at that. Then, of 
course, there is a roundof people at whom we 
merely stare, leaving the hat to sit firmly on 
our head. 

So, from Beau Brummel, who lifted his hat 
with great flourish to titled and illustrious no- 
bodies, to William Penn who was born with 
his hat on, and never uncovered, even to King 
George, we run the whole gamut of symbolism 
of heart attitude with the hat. 

Personality first reveals itself in the hat. 
Woman lures with her hat—a bonnet beckons. 
The hat is a purely secondary sex manifesta- 
tion. What the rooster’s comb and wattles are 
to the cock o’ the walk, the hat is to man. With 
the hat we signal, apologize, or defy. Strong 
men do not allow Mrs. Grundy to select their 
hats ® ® 

In the matter of hats Ali Baba of East Aurora 
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is a connoisseur. He has every sort and condi- 
tion of hat except the fashionable hat. If fate 
sends him a hat that smacks of fashion, he 
quickly gives it away to some needy person, for 
Baba is filanthropic, and always gives without 
grudge the things he does not want. But of ec- 
centric, peculiar and idiosyncratic hats Ali 
Baba possesses many, and they are very dear 
to his heart. In fact, to be exact, Ali Baba is 
the owner of two hundred and forty-one hats. 
® As other men collect book- plates, postage 
stamps, violins, brocades, or books, so does 
Ali Baba collect hats. It is his one weakness. 
And thru his collecting is he linked in a 
bond of brotherhood to all other collectors, the 
round world over. 

Many collectors spend fortunes securing their 
own particular faddish spiritual tipple. There 
was my dear friend, Irving Browne, for in- 
stance, who practiced law only that he might 
secure old prints, and who at last died poor 
thru his mania for collecting. Then there 
is Col. Krauth of Pittsburgh, who expends ten 
thousand a year forcancelled postage stamps, 
and lives in a garret on one meal a day in order 
to gratify his craze 9 And so I might name 
many others who are sane on all subjects, save 
this one of collecting. 
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But Ali Baba is sane on all subjects, and yet 
he is a collector. He has not paid out a single 
shilling for a hat in fifty-three years. This fact 
supplies stern and undeniable proof of his 
sanity fe ® 

Not long ago a man was arrested in New York 
for sitting in the window of his room and expec- 
torating down on the sidewalk, to the great 
danger, and certainly to the annoyance of the 
passers-by §% The fact was clearly proven in 
court, and the naybors sought ‘> have the 
man declared insane and sent awa. on account 
of his so-called vicious habit. 

His attorney, however, in the summing up, 
observed to the Learned Judge: ‘‘ Your Honor, 
they say my client is insane, and they try to 
prove it by showing that he sits in the window 
of his room and spits down on Broadway. But 
this fact I hold is the highest proof of sanity. 
On the other hand, your Honor, should my 
client go down on Broadway and spit up into 
his window, there might be grounds for doubt- 
ing his mental balance.” * * * 

The man, I believe, was discharged. 

So surely we cannot accuse Ali Baba of lack 
of mental balance in collecting hats, for his 
hats cost him nothing. And this fact cannot be 
truthfully stated of another single man on the 
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whole line of the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, from Buffalo to Emporium. 
The way Ali secures his hats, and adds to his 
growing collection, may be worth relating for 
the Edification of the Young. 
In every household there is going on a constant 
accumulation of the Unnecessary. Certain of 
these items are broken crockery, glassware, 
old corsets, shoes, bustles, bottles, tin cans, 
and hats. To get rid of these things twice a 
year in one swell foop is quite a problem @ 
They cannot be burned, to bury them costs 
much labor, and so they are usually carted off 
to some swamp, or precipice, and dumpt. 
y In East Aurora are several fashionable 
families, who, of course, secrete quantities of 
the Unnecessary Items named; and these 
people are the clients of Ali Baba @ Twice a 
year he gathers up their old plunder & trans- 
ports it in his trusty wheelbarrow to a certain 
out-worn sand pit, & dumps it—first carefully 
eliminating all hats. 
This process has been going on for many years, 
so it can easily be seen how Baba’s collection 
grows. Vety few people ever wear out a hat. 
The fashion changes—Knox looks after that— 
and society demands that her votary invest in 
headgear, and he does. 
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Thus does Baba thrive. Every day in the year 
when he goes forth to his labors he dons a new 
hat. His collection includes everything in hats 
from dinky derbys of the vintage of 1843, with 
insignificant little apologetic brims, to proud 
and lusty bell-top tiles with fur on them two 
inches deep @ Every conceivable sample of 
head-covering is shown. Baba could supply a 
St. Patrick’s Day parade, or fit out a Congress 
of Social Reformers. 

Of all the poems which Ali Baba loves best he 
lingers longest over these lines written by his 
friend, Mr. Stephen Crane, entitled 


SOME THINGS. 


The impact of a dollar upon the heart 

Smiles warm and Light, 

Sweeping from the hearth rosily upon the 
white table, 

With the hanging cool velvet shadows, 

Moving softly upon the door. 

The impact of a million dollars 

Is a crash of flunkeys 

And yawning emblems of Persia 

Cheeked against oak, France and a sabre. 

The outcry of old beauty 

Simpered at by pimpled merchants 

To submission before wine and chatter. 

Silly rich peasants stamp the carpets of men, 

Dead men who dreamed fragrance and light 

Into their woof, their lives. 

The pelt of an honest bear 
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Under the feet of a cryptic slave 
Who speaks always of baubles 
Forgetting place, multitude, work and state ; 
Champing and mouthing of hats, 

Hats. 


* 


HERE is an idea in the ® 
minds of many to the effect 
that the country is an idyl- 
lic place to bring up chil- 
dren. Far away from the 
busy haunts of men, out of 
the mad rush and tumult, 
clear of the dust and din of 

factories, and beyond the reach of vice and de- 
pravity—there will we let the little souls fresh 
from God develop & expand. The singing birds 
and nodding wild-flowers shall be their com- 
panions and into their hearts shall be absorbed 
the sunshine, and the sounds that make melody 
thru the branches. 

Oho! 

I do not wish to appear boastful of our town, 

but I ’ll hazard the challenge that there are a 

dozen boys hanging around the Railroad Sta- 

tion in East Aurora who can give pointers in 
depravity and general kussedness to any set 
of city youngsters you can produce. And East 
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Aurora is far more civilized now than it ever 
was before ——**~? 

Last summer a fond mother from Cleveland 
sent her two sons to an Uncle here, that they 
might rusticate for a month on the Old Farm & 
get a healthful glimpse into pastoral life and 
bucolic ways 

They got it. 

One of these boys was ten and the other twelve 
years of age. They were not especially brilliant 
boys, but evidently had receptive minds, for 
when they got home their mother soon discov- 
ered that they had mastered the entire Under- 
ground Vocabulary of the Rural Deestrick. 
The first burst of disillusionment came when 
the younger boy, in a proud wish to show his 
accomplishments, designated certain necessary 
functions of life with a picturesk realism that 
made his mother gasp for breath, and caused 
his father to throw a Double Arab. 

In the meantime the elder lad had busied him- 
self decorating the bath-room after a hay-mow 
pattern devised and suggested by his erstwhile 
friend, the Hired Man. 

® This proficiency in art and language caused 
the mother to make investigations, and the re- 
sult was that she called the laundress and they 
strippt those two boys to the buff. They scrub- 
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bed them outside with Pearline, doped them 
inside with sulfur, soapt out their mouths, 
rubbed Red Percipitate ointment into their 
scalps, and burned every vestige of clothing 
they had worn on their vacation to the innocent 
environment of Th’ Ole Homestead. 

East Aurora is not a peculiar place—it is just 
a plain representative York State village. New 
England villages with their libraries and varied 
industries rank higher, but as you go west, say 
thru Indiana and Illinois, you will find art and 
letters cultivated around the railroad stations 
more assiduously, and vocabularies a trifle 
more intense ——2~» 

We have the Hoodlum with us, but not quite 
so well rounded as the representatives to be 
seen in the villages of, say five hundred inhab- 
itants, in Ohio. 

‘At present a stranger arriving here wearing a 
high silk hat would be comparatively safe from 
mud balls, but a few years ago when an artist 
came out here sketching, and set up his White 
Umbrella from Mexico in a pasture lot, we 
pelted his stuck-up circus tent arrangement 
with stones and set the dogs on him. 

This would probably be the fate of any similar 
presumptuous person in any of the small towns 
about here, save where the owner of the White 
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Umbrella was a very large man and muscular. 
The other way to do would be to secure the 
friendship of some influential citizen in the 
place who would act as sponsor & body guard. 
# Hoodlumism springs naturally into being, 
like everything else, when the conditions are 
ripe. The right conditions are idleness and a 
lack of incentive toward the higher life. 

They say people talk gossip in the country, but 
gossip is only lack of a worthy theme. Having 
nothing else to talk about, folks turn & talk of 
each other; and if they rend karacters and rip 
reputations up the back, it is only a sign of 
mental poverty. Get a man interested in poetry, 
art, sociology, and he talks of these. Set him to 
work at some useful employment that calls into 
being his higher faculties—the love of harmo- 
ny, proportion, color—and his mind will revolve 
around these things, and of these will he con- 
verse ae 

Hoodlumism betokens the vacant mind and 
idle hands. The boy may have glimmering de- 
sires to do something useful and be somebody, 
but he lacks direction—there is none to take 
the lead @ He craves excitement, and as the 
railroad station is the busy center he gravitates 
there ‘to see the train come in.” 

He gets acquainted with the tramps who hang 
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around the water tank & pumping engine room: 
® Soon he times the Way Freight and curries 
favor with conductor and brakeman by helping 
unload boxes, bales and barrels. He learns to 
climb over freight cars, to set the brake, to 
board a train in motion. 

He is allowed to ride up the road to the next 
station. He gets off there, and while waiting for 
a train to take him back, goes over to a farm- 
house and strikes the farmer’s wife for a hand- 
me-out, as he has seen the tramps do. 

® He gets it. 

And lo! it is an epoch in his life—he has learned 
that he can travel free, & get food without work, 
At heart he is a tramp and a criminal—he takes 
something without thought of giving an equiv- 
alent. 

The next move is by hook, crook and stealth to 
take the thing without going thru the formality 
of asking for it. If the farmer’s wife refuses the 
food, why just locate the chickens that roost in 
the trees, and at night go get them! ® “ The 
world owes every man a living.” 

® In the commodity of manhood, the villages 
supply the best and worst. Those with ambition 
and aspiration seek a field where their powers 
can find play; the rest for the most part hang 
upon the fringe of hoodlumism. 
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Gov. Rollins of N. Hampshire has recently la- 
mented the absence of religion in our rural 
communities—he says, ‘the country towns are 
drifting into savagery and hoodlumism for the 
lack of religion.” 

Governor Rollins has mental strabismus or he 
would know that excitation of the emotional 
nature is no cure for the disease which he 
specifies §# Every hoodlum in East Aurora 
“comes to Josus”’ every winter. When there 
is mere excitement at the Baptist Church than 
there is at the Railroad Station, the Baptist 
Church catches him. And when for a few weeks 
his emotions are played upon he swings off so 
far in one direction that when he goes back, as 
back he must, the momentum carries him a 
long way to t’ other side. 

The cure for hoodlumism is manual training, 
and an industrial condition that will give the 
boy or girl work—congenial work—a fair wage, 
and a share in the honors of making things, 
Salvation lies in the Froebel methods carried 
into manhood. You encourage the man in well 
doing by taking the things he makes, the prod- 
uct of hand and brain, and pay him for them, 
supply a practical, worthy ideal and your hood- 
lum spirit is gone and gone forever. You have 
awakened the man toa Higher Life—the life of 
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art and usefulness—you have bound him to his 
race and made him brother to his kind #@ The 
world is larger for him—he is doing something 
—doing something useful: making things that 
people want &® 

All success consists in this: You are doing 
something for somebody—benefiting human- 
ity ; and the feeling of success comes from the 
consciousness of this. 

Interest a person in useful employment & you 
are transforming Chaos into Cosmos. 

Blessed is the man who has found his work. 


* 


OOKS, like conversations, 
rarely give us any precise 
ideas: nothing is so come 
mon as to read & converse 
unprofitably. 

We must here repeat what 
Locke has so strongly urg- 
ed—* Define your terms.” 

In all disputes on liberty one reasoner gener- 

ally understands one thing, and his adversary 

another. A third comes in who understands 
neither the one nor the other, nor is himself 
understood. In these disputes, one has in his 
head the power of thinking; a second, the 
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power of willing ; a third, the desire of execut- 
ing—each revolves in his own circle and they 
never meet. 

But the true type of the Artful Dodger is a theo- 
logian. 

In the quarrels about Grace—who can under- 
stand its nature, its operation, the sufficiency 
which is not sufficient, and the efficacy which 
is ineffectual ? 

Metafizical terms, taken in their proper sense, 
have sometimes determined the opinion of 
twenty nations. Every one knows the metafor 
of Isaiah, ‘*‘ Hast thou fallen from Heaven, 
thou star which rose in the morning?” This 
discourse was imagined to have been addresst 
to the Devil ; and as the Hebrew word answer- 
ing to the planet Venus was rendered in Latin 
by the word Lucifer, the Devil has ever since 
been called Lucifer. 

But of all the people who work the filological 
shell-game, I fear me the ones who talk about 
“mortal mind” and “divine mind” are the 
worst. They can trip you either way by running 
in with distinctions that differentiate, or do not, 
& terms that have a double back-action grape 
vine twist. Again let me say with Locke, “‘ De- 
fine your terms!” [A Philistine glossary is 
now being prepared by Ali Baba}. 
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LD Bill Spear, Antiquarian 
and Innate Collector of the 
Port of Quincy, Mass., once 
made a Little Journey to 
East Aurora. While here- 
abouts he and St. Gerome- 
Roycroft, the sculptor, took 
a walk up the creek to Eb- 

enezer. Now the Antiquarian looks like a tramp 

and the Sculptor dresses like one; & so when 
this lovely pair applied at a farm house for 
something to eat, the Good Woman threatened 
to turn the dog loose ® But the Antiquarian 
flasht up a little silver, however, & after some 
bargaining the bread and milk were set forth 
on the kitchen table. As the Innate Collector 
muncht, his eye spied, by the kitchen stove, 

beautiful pair of tongs—tongs at least one hun- 
dred & fifty years old, all pounded out by hand 
with the loving marks of the hammer upon them. 
® And the collector’s soul yearned within him. 

But he said nothing. ‘ 

After the meal the travelers shook hands with 

the Good Woman and went their way. 

When out in the road, the Saint, who com- 

bines in his karacter something also of the 

Sinner, remarkt, ‘‘ Did you see those tongs?” 

@ “ Which tongs ?’’ said the Antiquarian. 
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“ Why, there was a pair of tongs in that house 
that would have gladdened your heart—made 
before the Revolution, I'll bet. I would have 
pinched ’em for you but the old woman kept 
her eye on me all the time.” 

«Oh, just as much obliged—it really makes no 
difference. Don’t walk so fast, please, I have 
that pair o’ tongs in my trousers leg and have 
to take short steps, as I can’t bend my knee!” 


> 


HAVE a small grievance 
against the editor of a ® 
newspaper called “ Suc- 
cess.” This worthy gentle- 
man took my “ Garcia’”’ 
copyrighted article, & ran 
the whole thing, giving no 
credit to anyone, & worse— 
Sonne | it in several places so to make it 
tickle the ears of the groundling. Some folks 
lift a thing and give the author credit; this is 
not so bad, for the author then has glory for 
legal tender. But to use the product of anoth- 
er’s brains and suppress the luckless author, 
shows too hot an ambition for success. 

At its mast-head “ Succees”’ flies a flag with 
this inscription, ‘“‘ The object of this paper is to 
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encourage, stimulate and inspire these who are 
Struggling to get a start in the world.” 

Of course it is all a mere matter of private 
opinion, but stimulation along the line of lar- 
ceny seems to me not especially good. Young 
Folks who assiduously follow the example of 
the editor of ‘‘ Success,” are getting a start to- 
wards Sing Sing, and some day will probably 
have to have their copy of ‘“‘ Success” sent in 
care of the Warden. My advice is, if you would 
succeed, avoid “‘ Success.” 

P. S.—The editor of ‘“‘Success”’ is Mr. Orison 
Swett Marden, author of an absurd and jejune 
book entitled, ‘‘ Pushing to the Front.’ @ The 
chief owner of ‘‘Success” is Mr. Louis Klopsch, 
proprietor of ‘The Christian Herald.” Klop 
used to be a nice man before he sold out his 
restaurant. The thing that ails him now, I 
think, is too much Pushing to the Front. Push- 
ing to the Front is very bad; you better get in 
line and await your turn, then you won’t evolve 
a thinoceros spiritual rind and grow a crop of 


bristles up and down your back. 
ADV To succeed, you r t secure a Good 
Graft! We have a few large mer 1 
t K that we are willing to ceprive ot 
f, cheap, for cash @ Address, Swett & Kloy 
scouse, 11th Floor, Success Bld’g, N. Y. Cry 
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[Hon. W. T. Hall in Chicago Post of Aug. 12th, 1899.] 


F it should ever be your fate to be “ put off” 

at Buffalo, it would be the mistake of your 
life should you fail to run out to the pretty little 
village of East Aurora, N. Y., and visit the 
“ Roycrofters ” on their own reservation. 
» East Aurora is not a busy place. It seems to 
be set in a grove of huge maple trees. There 
are few chestnuts, for the Roycrofters abhor 
chestnuts. No one in East Aurora ever has to 
leave an early call with the night clerk. A bare- 
foot boy with cheek of tan directed us to the 
Roycroft Shop. A large man who wore lambre- 
quins under his chin sat in front of the general 
store, thinking earnestly of his blameless past. 
A man in years came along. 
“ Busy, George?” he queried. 
“ Nope,” replied the thinker as he awoke. He 
was really less busy than any other man I have 
ever seen. It seems to be the air of East Auro- 
ra, this restful spirit. 
But we had n’t seen the “‘Shop.”’ On one cor- 
ner of the main street were half a dozen men at 
work upon the foundation of a new structure 
of brick and field stones. Following the direc- 
tions of the boy with the artistic great toe, we 
turned to the left and down a shady side street 
found the “‘ Roycroft Shop.”’ At first we thought 
it a little church set back from the walk, but a 
horse-shoe over the door told us that it was the 
establishment which had given East Aurora a 
spot on the map. 
Elbert Hubbard, “ Fra Elbertus,”’ is the genius 
who directs the destinies of this unique place. 
He sits at a desk in the midst of his busy work- 
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ers, and he is a man among men. He is a strik- 
ing figure. He has a fine face, clean shaven ; 
his hair, worn not too long, is brushed back 
carelessly from a forehead which carries con- 
cealed weapons, and his kindly eyes beam out 
welcome and geniality. Like all men of genius, 
he spends little time in front of haberdasher’s 
windows and the fashion plate is one of the 
few illustrations for which he has small use. A 
blue flannel shirt, flowing black tie and non- 
committal trousers secured by a pair of “ po- 
liceman’s and fireman’s braces ”’ made up his 
working garb, but these in no way interfere 
with the warmth of his handclasp and his frank, 
hearty greeting. He reminds one, in looks, of 
the late Thomas W. Keene, the actor, and 
again of William J. Bryan, while in many ways 
he suggested to me George B. Armstrong, who 
was “ The Saunterer ”’ of “‘ The Evening Post” 
in the old days. But he is the unmatchable 
Hubbard, after all. 

There are no doubt many—to their sorrow, be 
it said—who do not know what the Roycroft 
Shop is. Now that I have told them where it is, 
I shall endeavor to tell them what it is. Hub- 
bard makes beautiful books and other things. 
He is a jack of all trades and a master of most 
of them. He is afarmer, a printer, an artist, a 
woodworker, an ironworker, a writer and a gen- 
tle man. From his beautiful shop in East Auro- 
ra he sends out every month a dainty little 
*“ magazinelet ” called the Philistine, and in his 
inkstand he has both honey and gall—especial- 
ly gall. In dissecting a man or a subject, he is 
equally facile with scalpel, ax or maul. 

y The Philistine is not a large publication, but 
—oh, my! Mr. Hubbard can take his pen in 
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hand & put a crimp in aman beyond the possi- 
bility of any real crimping iron. The first num- 
ber of the Philistine I ever saw contained a 
genteel roast of aman from Mr. Hubbard’s 
pen, & when I finished it I just said: ‘Gosh! 
I would rather have stopped a cable car with 
my foot than had that thing written about 
me.” 

In the first place the Roycroft Shop is a com- 
plete printing office. The finest material goes 
into the Roycroft books. Goatskins from South 
America, dyed at the shop; levant, vellum and 
watermarked, hand-made paper are there for 
the artist’s hands. Except an expert boekbind- 
er from Leipsic all of the sixty Roycrofters are 
East Aurora people @ In one big room area 
dozen neatly-dressed country girls illuminating 
initials in gold and colors. In another room are 
the artists and designers, in the basement are 
the compositors and pressmen & in the bindery 
are deft-fingered girls and boys who fold and 
make the printed sheets into dainty volumes @ 
» In the morning and afternoon the workers 
have fifteen-minute recesses, & at three o’clock 
each day the boys & men, headed by Fra El- 
bertus, go over to the new building on the cor- 
ner—the new library and studio of the Roy- 
crofters—& trundle wheel barrows, mix mortar 
and lend a hand generally on the new heuse 
that is all to be of field bowlders. 

Adjoining the new building we saw a ruff log 
shanty which we thought was a toolshed, but 
when Mr. Hubbard conducted us into it we 
found it the studio of a young sculptor—one of 
the Roycrofters, called St. Gerome Roycroft. 
This young Irish lad is one of Hubbard’s pro- 
teges, and he, too, is a genius. He was a black- 
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smith & then he learned the trade of the stone- 
cutter @ His artistic instinct led him to fine 
stonecutting and then he began to model. His 
bust of Fra Elbertus is a work of art that has 
been cast in bronze and now adorns the Shop. 
St. Gerome is a handsome fellow, with pierc- 
ing eyes, coarse black hair and picturesque at- 
tire, and he is thoroughly in love with his art. 
Not long ago he and Mr. Hubbard went into 
the forge and wrought some andirons that are 
gems in their way. 

Another character in the Roycroft ranks is “Ali 
Baba.” He is the man-of-all-work, and has been 
with Mr. Hubbard fifteen years. He was chris- 
tened “Ali Baba”” by W. W. Denslow, the 
Chicago artist, who spends much of his time at 
East Aurora. Denslow once caught Ali Baba at 
his tobacco jar, and gave him the name that 
suggests the forty thieves. Ali bears a striking 
resemblance to the late “ Boss ” Kelly of Tam- 
many, and he is the busiest man in East Au- 
rora-——at times. Mr. Hubbard is now at work on 
a volume of the life and times of Ali Baba, 
“told for the Edification of the Young.” 

Mr. Hubbard has written many books and es- 
says, and is now issuing ‘‘ Time and Chance,” 
a romance and a history of John Brown of 
Ossawatomie. The frontispiece is a sketch of 
Mrs. Denslow, a daughter of the lamented 
“* Amber.” 

These Roycroft books, by the way, are not 
sold at book stores, but by the Roycrofters 
direct. They have confidence in human na- 
ture, for they send their wares to any one 
on a postal card request & pay charges both 
ways. The Roycrofters are winning success by 
a generous, joyful policy of life, such as I nev- 
er before saw applied to actual business % And 
the strange part is, it works ! 
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Die Heintzemannsche 
Buchdruckerei #% #% 


In Boston, Mass., empfiehlt sich zur 
geschmackvollen und preiswerten Her- 
stellung von feinen Druckarbeiten aller 
Art, als: Schul und Lehrbucher in 
allen Sprachen, Schul Examinations- 
papiere, Diplome, Zirkulare, Preisver- 
zeichnisse, Geschafts Kataloge u. s. w. 
Herstellung von ganzen Werken mit 
oder ohne Iilustrationen, von der ein- 
fachsten bis zur reichsten Ausfuhruug. 


Carl H. Heintzemann, 
234 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTE D—Books on the History 
and Mythology of Sweden, Den- 


mark, Norway, Lapland, Finland, Green- 
land, Iceland, etc., in any language. Also 
maps, pamphlets, manuscripts, magazines 
and any work on Northern Subjects, works 
of General Literature, etc. Address, giving 
titles, dates, condition, etc., with price, 
JOHN A. STERNE, 
5247 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


All kinds of Old Books and Magazines bought. 
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FORBES OF HARVARD: $ 1.25 
350 pages, cloth. 
NO ENEMY BUT HIMSELF, 1.50 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO HOMES OF 
GOOD MEN & GREAT, 1.75 
EMINENT WOMEN, 1.75 


Ditto, Deluxe Roycroft edition, 10.00 
AMERICAN STATESMEN, 1.75 | 


FAMOUS PAINTERS: 1.75 
Ready Nov. Ist. 
AS IT SEEMS TO ME: 2.50 


A Book of Essays ; frontispiece of 
author in photogravure. 
Three copies on a high shelf. 


TIME AND CHANCE: 3.00 . Den 
A Romance and a History; two 
volumes in box. 








This ( 
East Aurora, cavate 
N. Y. to be 
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This Old Tile was recently ex- 
tavated by Ali Baba, and is now 
0 be seen in the East Aurora 
Museum of Archeology. 











BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 


VOLUME |, SCARCE, $2.00 
VOLUME Il, 2.00 
VOLUME Ill, “ 
VOLUME IV, 
VOLUME V, 
VOLUME VI, 
VOLUME Vil, 
VOLUME VIIil, 
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0 o On receipt of Ten 
Very Special: crs 
a Life aembenite in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, the eight bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer ® Address, 


The Bursar of The Philistines, 
East | Aurora, N. Y. 


L a t er: A very sudden and unexpected 

dash to get in before St. Peter 
closes the gate, has cleaned us out of VOL. 
NO. ONE, with several applicants over, yam- 
mering at the bars. We, however, still have a 
few of the other Volumes left. [No number of 
the Philistine will be re-printed.] 
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A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA 
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| First printed in the ‘‘ Philistine ”’ 
| for March, caused the edition to 


be exhausted within three days 
after publication. We have re- 
printed the article for the benefit 


| of those Discerning Ones who 
| appreciate a good thing. Done in 


booklet form, on Holland hand- 
made paper, with one illumined 





initial, price roc each, orin quan- | 
| tities, say ten dollars per hun- 
| dred. One thousand copies num- | 


bered & signed by author, bound 


in limp chamois, satin lined, il- | 
| lumined title-page, one dollar per | 


copy & Address the Bursar of 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y¥. 























In the Observation Car of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Lim- 
ited’’ there is a tasteful little desk 
with dainty paper and envelopes, 
provided just for those discerning 
women who choose this train on 
account of its speed and luxury,— 
for the observation room for ladies 
is only one of many delightful feat- 
ures that appeal to the refined taste 
of the women of to-day. 


® An illustrated booklet describing 
this, the most luxurious 1,000-mile 
train in the world, will be sent free, 
post-paid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 


















Thinkers 
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‘ Students 
s, Writers 
" Public Men 
- Business Men 
= and ANYONE wishing to collect 
clippings on any subject, — business 
-8 pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
t- ‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
te to any address. 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
1g 159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
le . 
2, 
nt — 
ad You may hold a blooded bull-pup up by the tail and 


he won’t squeal. And if you tell a genuine Philistine 
some New Truths, he won’t squeal, either (so they 
say). This is because he knows what he knows and it 
won’t come out in the wash. You might say the word 
** socialism ’’ to him without raising a hair. He also 
likes to be informed on all things earthly and un- 
earthly. As a nerve tonic and brain illuminator, read 


THE AMERICAN FABIAN, 
104 Elm St., New York. 





MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 

association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2,—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 





‘Lehigh Valley 
j Railroad ek ae 


» » Route of the. 
BLACK . DIAMOND . EXPRESS 

tasdaatioss | train in the world + 

f 


Leaving’ Buffalo 42.10 noon, wetk- . 
» days, arriving New. York 10.60 p. m. 
Dining-car serwice, ala carte, without; 
a peer, Solid vestibule trains through 
to New York ‘and Philadelphia. Bag-. ne 
gage checked. from residence to des- 
tinatien. | “Steet Paper . 
Se Tilustrated literature of Mountain 
and. Seaside resorts: reachéd by th® 
Léhigh Valley, sent: on application.’ | 
A. A, HEARD, 


Western, Passenger Agent. . 
223 Main Street, ,Bufialo, ot < 
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R THIS LOVE OF 
BEAUTY IS AN ES- 
SENTIAL PART OF ALL 
HEALTHY HUMAN NA- 
TURE, and though it can 
long cogxist with states of 
life in many other respects 
unvirtuous, it is itself whol- 
ly good: the direct adver- 
gary of envy, avarice, mean 
worldly care, and cruelty. 
The men in whom it has, 
been most. strong have al- 
ways been compassionate, 
and lovers of justice, & the 
earliest declarers & discav- 
erers of things conducive to 
the happiness of mankind. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 





